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17 e On 
vour Ladyſhip's well- 


known liberality 1 in the 
A 3 


„ 
encouragement of the 


elegant and faſhiona- 


ble ſcience of Arche- 
Ty, I innbly inſcribe 
the following compi- 
lations; and ſhould 
tiny meet with your 
Ladyſhip's approbati- 
on, it will be the bigs 


eſt ambition 


W 
” a 
Your Ladyſhip's 
| Moſt devoted, 
5 „ 
Very humble 
Servant, 


H. G. OLDFIELD. 
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TO THE 


Admirers of Archery. 
Ladies & Gentlemen, 
I Originally col. 
lecied the materials of | 
this ſmall work ſolely 


for my amuſement and 


better information on 
the 


E 
the ſubject, without any 
intention of | ſubmitting 
them to your inſpection, 
but being prevailed upon f 
to lay them before the 
- public, there is occaſi on 
to entreat your utmoſt 
| candour i m their favour, 
as they flil bear their 
110 form, & have 


received 


HE 
received very few addi. 
tional touches. Truſt- 
ing to your generous in- 
dulgence, I have the ho- 
nour of ſubſcribing my- 
felt, 

ladies and Gentlemen, 


Your very Humble Servant, 


H. G. OLDFIELD. 


Great Scotland Yard, 
Whitehall, Dec. 1790. 
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N T the ES diſtribu- 


tion of faculties, the 
Omnipotent beſtowed the 
power of invention on the hu- 
man race alone. Man being 
endowed with this bleſſing, 
has produced many wonder- 
ful, but more uſeful diſcove- 
ries. Derham ſomewhere ob- 
| ſerves, that the uſe of things 


| which mankind had the great- 
| 5 eſt 


3 

eft occaſion for, was found 
out long before others which 
are not ſoefſential, or of per · 
nicious conſequences—neceſ- 
ſity is the great aſſiſtant of in- 
vention—the ard of nature is 
ſeldom wanting—and chance 
is frequently the parent of 
great diſcoveries. 

Archery is of ſo great anti- 
quity, that at what time, and 
by whom firſt praQtiſed, is very 
uncertain; and whether the 
inſtraments thereof were the 
contrivance of neceſſity on 
fome ſudden emergency, or 
the diſcovery owing to the 
pure effects of chance, is 
equally doubtful, 
| The heathens attributed 
the invention of the bow to 
feveral different perſons: 
"7 Hays ar the ſon of 

; Jupiter, 


E 


Iupiter, Fad it out; others. 
oonſider Perſes, the ſon of 
Perſeus, as the inventor z but 
Diodorus, Siculus, and the 
majority, give the honour of 
the diſcovery to : the God 
Apollo, who wore a crown of 
laurel becauſe he excelled, 
every one in ſhooting and 
playing on the lyre. The 
ſtatue of Apollo Belvidere is 
ſuppoſed by antiquaries to. 
have had a bow in-the hand 
which is extended, and the 
mythology ſays Apollo flew 
the ſerpent Python with ar- 
rows. 

No inſtrument has ſo gene- 
rally obtained throughout the 
earth as the bow; very few 
nations but have ſome time or 
other uſed it, even now in 

many places it is a common 
B 2 Weapon, 
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weapon. This general pre- 
valence makes it doubtful 
whether more perſons than 
one may not juſtly lay claim 
to the invention as their own; 
we find it in the further parts 
of Aſia, and the moſt northern | 
of Europe; in Africa it is alſo 
common: It might originate 
from one man, and in proceſs 
of time ſpread over this vaſt 
tract; but what are we to 
think of America, could it be 
communicated from hence to 
a land unknown? The firſt 
diſcoverers found the bow and 
arrows among the Americans: 
And if the invention 1s denied 
to more perſons than one, the 
fame quere ariſes as is made 
to the peopling of this quarter 
of the globe ; ; or authors all 

| agree 


E 


agree the antients knew no 
ſuch place as America. 
If we wiſh to fix upon an 


of archery, we can do it no 


other way than coincide with 


the heathens, and attribute 


inventor for the noble ſcience 


the merit of it to Apollo, elſe 


ve mult leave it in the dark 


abyſs of uncertainty. The 
invention 1s ingenious, and 
the contriver, let him be who 
he would, deſerved the thanks 


of millions. 

It is not improbable that 
Nimrod knew the uſe of the 
bow, conſidering he was a 


great hunter, and a man of Ishmael. 


war. We are certain that the 


later Patriarchs were not 1g- 
norant of it: The twenty-ſe- 


venth chapter of Geneſis ſays, 


Genes 1s 
Chap: al. 


verse 20. 


« And it came to paſs, that 
Lu „hen 


1 


re when Iſaac was old, and his 
« eyes were dim, ſo that he 
« could not fee, he called 
« Eſau, his eldeſt ſon, and ſaid 
«© unto him, my ſon ; and he 
e ſaid unto him, behold here 
«am 1. And he ſaid, behold. 
* now, I am old, I know not 
ee the day of my death. Now 
therefore take I pray thee 
te thy weapons, thy quiver and 
'« thy bow, and go out to the 
ee field, and take me ſome ve- 
5 niſon ; and make me ſa- 
« youry meat ſuch as I love, 
«and bring it to me that EF 
may eat, that my ſoul may 
« bleſs thee before I die.” 
From Eſau the Iſraelites 
had no doubt the uſe of them, 


for we find mention made of 


5 the bow 1 in oor . 


Parts 


C230 


parts of ſcripture, and alſo in 
Joſephus the Jewiſh hiſtorian. 


S. * * 


The Grecians were well ac- 
quainted with theſe weapons, 
and their bow was (ſays Mont- 
faucon) ſhaped after the fa- 
ſhion of the letter L. Ovid 
relates that Procris, the wife 
of Cephalus, in a jealous hu 
mour, watching her huſband 
When he went hunting, hid 
herſelf. in a thicket, and he 
_ perceiving a ruſtling imagined 
ſome wild beaſt had taken co- 
vert there: bending his uner- 
ring bow, he too late found 
he had killed his wife. 
Hercules came with his wife 
Dejanira to the bank of the 
river Evenus, where _—_— 
| the 


£* 1 


the Centaur plied with a ferry 
boat, which not being large 
enough to hold both at once, 
he carried over Dejanira, and 
when arrived at the oppoſite 
bank, he attempted to carry 
her away by force, but Her- 
cules immediately perceiving 
it killed him with an arrow. 

At the ſeige of Troy, the 
bow and arrow were in com- 
mon uſe; the poets ſay that a 
Centaur was brought into the 
army who ſhot his arrows with 
ſuch force astopierce through 
two or three ranks. 

Philottes, the ſon of Pæan, 
was the companion of Hercu- 
les, who at his death gave him 
his arrows, which Philoctes 
carried to the ſeige of Troy, 
without which Calcas the 

ſoothſayer 


„ 
ſoothſayer foretold the city 
could not be taken. 

Achilles alſo was ſlain with 
an arrow ſhot at him by Paris, 
ſon of King Priam, when he 
was going to marry Polyxena 
in the temple of Apollo. 

When Phyrrhus, King of 

Epyrus, was engaged before 
the walls of Sparta, Plutarch 
relates that His horſe re- 
te ceived a ſhot in the belly 
* with a Cretan arrow, and 
« flouncing as he died, threw 
„off Phyrrhus on ſlippery 
« and very ſteep grounds; at 
e which all about him being in 
«a conſuſion, the Spartans. 
te came boldly up, and mak- 
ee ing good ule of their arrows, 
« forced the Epyriots off.“ 


E 


Tt 
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It is not evident that the 
Nen in the early part of 
the republic, had the bow. 
They made uſe of it however 
afterwards, though their arch- 
ers were for the moſt part 
auxiliaries, yet they were nat. 
unacquainted with this exer- 
ciſe, as appears by the Empe- 
ror Commodus, who was un- 
commonly dexterous therein: 
They had maſters at Rome to 
teach the art, among whom 
WAs: I's lavius Expeditus, 
whoſe image Spon has given 
ſrom a ſepulchral baſs relief, 
where he is called Doctor Sa- 
gittourm. 


"I 


R XR #% # 


The Perſians and Parthians 
were reckoned very expert 
| bowmen ; 


11 3 
bowmen; and 'Herodotus 
fpeaking of the army of 
Xerxes mentions the follow- 
ing nations who were armed 
with bows and quivers; viz. 
the Perſians, Medes, Aſſyri- 
'ans, Scythians, Parthians, In- 
dians, and Arabs, whoſe ar- 
rows for the moſt part were of 
cane, pointed with ſome hard 
donſiſtence. 
Phe Barbarians, who laf- 
ce ter the defeat of the younger 
« Cyrus, purſued the Greeks, 
«commanded by Chiriſophus 
and Xenophon, had bows 
« almoſt three cubits long; 
« that is, four feet and an 
«half; which may very well 
« be, ſeeing ſome of the ſa- 
« vages of America have them 
ce five or ſix feet long. Theſe 
< barbarians had alſo arrows 
cz of 


L uw 


c Of two cubits long, which 
« when they drew, they clap- 
« ped their left foot to one of 
« the extremeties of the bow, 
« and with wonderful dexte- 
« rity would in this manner 
ec Jet fly, and pierce the buck- 
« lers and curiaſſes of the ene- 
« my. Theſe archers were 
ee perhaps Perſians, ſeeing 
« thole, according to Hero- 
8 dotus, had very great bows, 
« and arrows of reeds. The 
« Indians had alſo not only 
« arrows, but bows alſo made 
of the reeds or canes of that 
*« country. The, Arabians 
* had likewiſe very great 
« bows; but thoſe of the 
« Ethiopians, made of palm 
«tree, ſurpaſſed them all. in 
* magnitude; for according 
* to-Strabo, they were four 
| « cubits 


[ 13 ] 
«ctbits long, and ſeaſoned i in 
« the fire before they were 
« uſed. Their arrows alſo 
« were proportionably long, 
« and inſtead of iron points, 
« were pointed with ſharp 
« ſtones of a very hard ms 
«I 
© The Lycian born were 
cc made of the cornel tree, and 
« the ſtrings of theſe oriental 
« nations of camels finews. 
Many of the barbarous na- 
_ © tions pointed their arrows 
* with bone inſtead of iron. 
© The Sarmatians, Pauſauias 
a ſays, had no iron in their 
* country, and foraſmuch as 
te they had no commerce with 
© other nations, and therefore 
« did not import any, they 
inted their darts with 
„ their bows and ar- 
” C. - ˙w- 


1 1 


* rows were both made of the 
* cornel tree, and the hfſt 
e pointed as their darts were, 
« with bone. The Germans, 
« Tacitus ſays, headed their 
% arrows with bone; as did 
« the Huns, according to 
« Amianus Marcellinus.” ' 

The forms of the antient 
bow are pretty much alike, 
they have generally two in- 

fleions or bendings, between 
which, in the place where the 
arrow is laid, is a right line: 
Theſe fort of bows muſt be 
- compoſed of three different 
pieces of wood to be of fuch 
a form, which of courſe would 
ive it Any and a Aronger 


; ö ; f 
SY 


| The 
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The common weapons of 
the Indians are bows and ar- 
rows; Columbus found them 
among the Caribbs and Weſt 
Indians. In his ſecond voy- 

age, meeting with a canoe 
with four men and one wo- 
man, who perceiving they 
could not baitle their purſu- 
ers, put themſelves in a poſ- 
ture of defence, and the fe- 
male ſhot an arrow with ſuch 
force and dexterity, that it 
attually went through a ſtrong 
target ; but the Spaniard's at- 
| tempting to board them, over- 
ſet the canoe, ſo that they be- 
took themſelves to ſwimming, 
| and one of them uſed his bow 
in the water as well as if he 
had been on dry land. Gua- 
daloupe, at the firſt diſcovery, 
was inhabited by women only ; 
C 2 theſe 


F 16 J 


theſe amazons' oppoſed the 


landing of the Spaniards with 


* bows and arrows. 
Several of the Indian na- 


tions ſhot poiſoned arrows, 
| but to the honour of Indian 
| humanity, the uſe of ſuch hor- 
rible weapons was among the 


cannibal part of them chiefly. 
Sir Walter Raleigh met with 
lome of theſe in his voyage up 
the country of Guiana; and 
Cavendiſh had one of his men 
killed with a poiſoned arrow 


at Sierra Leona, 


The Braſilians, when dif: | 
coveigd by De Cabral, a Por- 
tugeſe captain, uſed bows, 
which they ſhot ſo dexterouſ- 


ly, as very ſeldom to miſs 
their aim, and their arrows 
were pointed with fiſh bone 
'that would penetrate the thick- 


p 5 eſt 


„ 


eſt boards. In Drake's voy- 
age, the Braſilian bows are 
deſcribed of an ell in length. 
De Gama, another Portu- 
gueſe, found bows and ar- 
rows in the Eaſt Indian iſtes; 
they were alſo uſed in Cal- 
cutta, which he experienced Z 
to the lols of a number of bis 
men. 
When e renowned Sir 
Francis Drake was making 
his expedition by land to in- 


tercept the Spaniſh caravan 


loaded with treaſure, falling 
fhort of proviſions, and not 
daring to fire a gun leſt he 
ſhould hazard a diſcovery, the 
Symerons who accompanied 
him ſupplied him with food 
-with their bows and arrows ; 
theſe people confiſted of fech 


Indians who fled from the 
Cg -— cruelty 


„ 
cruelty of their maſters, the 
Spaniards, and forming them- 


h ſelves into a ſtrong body, 


built a town in an advantage- 
ous place, and reſiſted the 
Spaniards by force of arms. 


OC” 


4 [RY no mention 01 the | 
bow among the Britons, and 
the Romans making but little 
uſe of it, ſuch inſtruments 
were not common till the 
coming of the Saxons, who 
(according to Verſtegan) firſt 
brought them into general uſe 
in this land, and they moſt like 
had the Knowledge thereof 
from their anceſtors, the Scy- 
thians, who are before men- 
tioned as excellent archers. 


Camden 


„ 


Camden thus ſpeaks of 
ee 45 


on Amongſt all the Engliſh 


artillery, archery challengeth 


the pre-eminency as peculiar 


to our nation, as the Sariſſa 


was to the Macedonians, the 


Geſa to the old Gauls, the 
Framea to the Germans, the 
Machæra to the Greeks; firſt 
ſhewed to the Engliſh by the 
Danes, brought in by the 
Normans, continued by their 
ſucceſſors, to the great glory 
of England in atcheiving ho- 
| nourable victories. 


R KX «„ „ 


The bows ufed by the Rng- 


liſh were long bows and crofs 
bows: The long bow con- 
; hiked ofa ſingle peice of wood, 

a commonly 


1 


Z 
= commonly yew, four or five 
_ feet long, the ſtring of ſinew 
| | or guts of animals; the ar- 
i rows uſed with theſe bows 
were about a yard long, of 
light wood, headed with iron, | 
and trimmed with feathers. | 
The crols bow was of ſteel], | 
paſſing through a ſtock of 
wood, upon Which it was 
charged ; the arrows ſhot 
from theſe were ſhort, and 
made of iron, with a pyrami- 
dical point. They ſometimes 
ſhot ſtones from tage inſt ru- 
ments. 


«„ „1 4 * 


The bow was not confined 
to martial purpoſes alone, but 
it was alſo ufed in ſporting ; : 

for CY there was a parti- 


cular 
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Ancient Bow. 
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cular kind of arrow, called a 
bird-bolt. We read that God- 
frey, of Bullogne, broached 
three ſwallows upon his ar- 
row at one fhot, when he com- 


manded in the Holy-land, 


aich being a thing very re- 


markable, he took the three 


birds for his coat of arms. 


„ 


The following accounts 


from the Engliſh anna's I of- 
fer, as illuſtrative of bow- 
manry: 5 


About the year 886, Lode- 


broch, a Daniſh chief, being 
in a ſmall boat, hawking, at- 


| tended only by his dog, was 


by a ſudden tempeſt carried 
out to ſea, and caſt upon the 


coaſt of Eaſt Anglia, where 


he 


— — - — 


—U— —⅛ 
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he found an hoſpitable recep- 
tion from King Edmund, who 
admired hit much for his 
dexterity in ſporting; this 
raiſed the jealouſy of Bern, 
the King's falconer, who flew 
him one day when they were 
alone in a wood; ſoon aſter 
Lodebroch's dog came to the 


King's houſe half famiſhed, 
and being fed, was immedi- 


gain; but repeat- 


ately gone ag 


ing this, he was by the King's 


order watched, and the mur- 
der diſcovered, Bern was 
condemned to be put in the 
boat which Lodebroch ar- 
rived in, and turned adrift 
without tackle or food. The 
tide carried him to the place 
from whence it brought the 
other, where he told the peo- 


- killed 


ple that King Edmund had 


18 


killed their chief, which en- 
raged Hungar and Hubba to 
revenge their father's death; 
coming with great numbers 
into Eaſt Anglia, they took 
Edmund, and becauſe he pro- 
feſſed chriſtianity, they bound 
him to a ſtake and ſhot him 
to death with arrows. Ed- 
mund thus ſaffering martyr- 
dom for his religion, was ca- 
nonized, and the place where 
he was interred took the name 
of St. Edmund's Bury, by 
which it is at preſent known. 


* „ „% „* 


King Alfred the great, 
when perſecuted by the Danes, 
retired to a ſolitary place in 
Somerſetſhire, called Ede- 
lingfly, where, diſguiſed as a 
common 


Foy 7 


common ſoldier; he was en- 

tertained by a keeper of cows; 
and as he one day ſat by the 
fire, trimming his bow and 
ſhafts, a loaf which was bak- 
ing on the hearth, for want of 
turning, was ſcortched on one 
ſide; his hoſteſs coming in, 
and ſeeing him entirely occu- 
pied with his weapons, ſnatch- 
ed them away and upbraided 
him for not minding what, ſhe 
ſaid, he was glad to eat when 
dreſſed. The words ſhe ſpoke 


Aﬀerius thus records : = 


Heus Homo! ! 


Urere quos cernio gYrare moraris, 
Quum nimium gaudes hos mauducare ca- 


lentes ? 


Which 8 thus tranf- 
lates: 


| Cans't * and ſee the W burn hes: (hon 
or) | 

And cans't not turn what thou ſo well lov'ſt 
* | I 


L * 1 


„ „ „ „ 


I cannot diſcover that the 
Engliſh had' any number of 
bowmen at the memorable. 
battle of Haſtings; but the 
Normans we are told had a 
conſiderable number of ex- 
cellent archers, headed 'by 
Fitz: Oſbern. King Harold 
was wounded in the eye by an 
arrow from one of theſe Nor- 
man bows, and was ſoon after 
ſlain by ſome who conſidered 
bis death as the moſt import- _ 
ant fruit of their victory. 


5 „* * #% 
King William the Con- 
queror vas an admirable arch- 


er, and was ſo ſtrong, that 
0 


42 


none * himſelf could bend 
the bow he uſed. , There is is 
thut ai ious PRAC garten 
Ihting dararcbery enlant He 
verahoftour hiſtoriang : nπ⁰ 
od; od egi to gfngd. 


& Leni Kings 3 oy 2116116 
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_ a bow and a broad arrow, 


When 4 come to hunt open Yatrows 
* 0 * * 7% 1 151 
ois Sidgnimbs m6 EW 1061 
. 1Not unlike was a tenure at | 
Sybbertoft, in N orthampton- 
=p 


BE 27 J 


chert nend A manor of King 
Fart the Pirfl; iby:the fbr. 
ite bf carrying ile boyaſ bow 
through! itie foreſts im Eng- 


Rande , : hi zt eit 
hi ard Lohemtl;i moat 
M6 511 ,, (fun, ee 
5 foil K . 
Kid Wei G ee 
hunting in 10 (ops be 


8 with Sir Walter Rin 
rell and okhefs, this knigbt 


„ ugfortungtgly let 
hiech 
| if 5 IG | 


= direction, and peirét 
King's breaſ, who 8 


(Ra he Siu a Po b 
fell e do] dead. x10 377 
i 25 144 N eb „ 
2 RH A £353 CT iS! * * nt! 
Haide Thy. (28510. 5 be 
dea | 


ſhire, where Nicholas de Ar- 


. n 
2 1 


v8b be 5d ng hah LY 
The morning before he 
ſlain, be;told his company, he 
dreamed the night before that 
an extreme icold wind paſſed 
through bis ſides; whereupon 
ſome diſſuaded bim 5 from 


hunting that. day, but he an- 


ſwered, They are, no good 


5 | Chriſtians that ee dreams. 


A 0:21 b 15 
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E an arrow ſhot 45 
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RIOT TR on a Aohe 
erected on the ſpot where this 
e was . 


72 


* food the 8 01d 11 on 


Walter Tyrrel at a ſtag, 
glanced, and truck Kin Wil- 


liam the 2d, ſurnamed ] ufus, 


in the breaſt, of which he in- 


ſtantly 


„4 


ſtantly RP, on the 2d day 
of Auguſt, | 
"A. D. 1400. 


03: 199707 10 Hum 8 * | 
ing aw ilar the, adi ſur- 
bas Rufus, being ſlain, as 

dais .before related, Was laid in 
gta cait belonging tobone Pr 
2 Kkeſs und drawn from ihence 
bas Wincheſter;andþutjeg in 
eee ee 
city, | . dee al | 
A. D. rand 
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26 Mbrable bh diane nd might 
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Lord Delawar, .,who:haydeen | 
the tree growing in chis place. 
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We wo not forget Rich- 
ard Strongbow, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was, as his name 
implies, a mighty archer, and 
it is ſaid his arms were ſo long, 
that he could touch his knees 
without ſtooping. He made 
himſelf famous by his 8 
in Ireland. 


* % „ # 


Nor can I forbear remem- 
bering Robin Hood, who, as 
the ſtory goes, was the beſt 
markſman and ſtouteſt archer 


ol his time. 


ou 


"'Widamar 
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Widomar Viſcount Limo- 
zes having found a great trea- 
ure, King Richard I. laid 


claim to it, as a prerogative 


of his royal crown, but this 


the Viſcount refuſed, and 
would only let him have part. 
The enraged King immedi- 
ately comes with a force to the 
caſtle of Chaluz, in order to 
compel him; but Widomar 
ſhut the gates againſt him. 
Richard thereupon laid cloſe 
ſeige to the fortreſs, and one 
day approaching too near the 
walls, he was mortally wound- 
ed by an arrow ſhot from the 
bow of Bertram Gurdon. 
The caſtle was at length 
taken by ſtorm, and all in it 


c 


put to the ſword, except Ber- 


tram, who was reſerved for a 
ore exemplary puniſhment, 
bi e and 
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that gave him his death wound. 
Some of them alſo, remark it 
az a divine puniſhment for re- 
vlving the uſe. of ſo. deſtruc- 

Aer | Camden ſays 
William Briton, a, French 
poet, made theſe: verſes upon 
ths King s death, puting them 
in the mouth of one of the 
"deſtinies: 8 1:1 ad 0; Rig 


7. 


Hac WY non alia Richarduy \ norte fette. 
Ut qui Francigenis baliſtæ primitus uſum 
Tradidit, ipſe ſui rem primitus experietur: 
| {Quamque . 7 8 in ſe rim ſentiat a artis. 


By my decree, his death ſhall Richard A. 
By peircing quarrel ſhot from bow of ſtecl 
He ſhall experience __ which he OW. 


known: | 
{ 22 fall . this i invention of his own. 
'S 5 2 ee 1 | 
3 FFF 


be Pope's. legate lived 


bone time at Oxford in great 
ſplendour 
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The 


The A at ke fe ec 
of Poitiers made good uſe of 
tbeir arrows; and many other 
hattles have been gained by 
the {kill and valour of the 
Lac 4 archers. e 
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27 2 battle of Halden 
Hill, the Scots had 10,000 
men; the Percies of Nor- 
thumberland oppoſed them, 
Speed gives us this deſcription 
of the battle: The chis | 
feat was wrought by the e 
liſh archers, who firſt wi 
their ſtiff, cloſe, Met: 
ſtorms of arrows, made thei) r 
enemies footmen' break, And 


E e F4 
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when the noble Douglas de- 
ſcended to the charge, with 
his choiceſt bands, himſelf be- 
ing in a moſt rich and excel- 
lently tempered armour, and 
the reſt ſingularly well ap- 
pointed; the Lord Percie's 
archers making a retreat, did 
withall deliver their deadly ar- 
rows, tam vivide, tam ani- 
moſe, tam graviter, (ſaith our 
monk) ſo lively, ſo. courage- 
ouſly, ſo greviouſly, that they 
ran through the men of arms, 
bored the helmets, peirced 
their very ſwords, beat. their 
lances to the earth, and eaſily 
ſhot thoſe who were more 
Nightly armed, through and 
through. There were taken 
priſoners, the Earl of Doulgas 
himſelf (who, notwithſtandin 
his armour of the beſt proof 
2 had 


— —— 2 
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had five wounds and loft an 
eye), Murdake Steward, Ear! 
of Fife (eldeſt fon to Robert 
Duke of Albany), George 
Earl of Angus, the Earls of 


Murrey and Orkney, the 


Lords Montgomery, Erfkin, 


And Grane, with about four- 


feore Knights, befides El- 
quires 8 eee 2 


The battle of abe vutt fo 
remarkably iſſuftratesare 100. 
that a particular defeription 

wilt de to the purpofe. To 
comprehend the ſmgular re- 
folatron of our countrymet 


Rf neceffary to explain | the 


of eaeb army. 


French, ten times as ae 
run as the Englifh, were e 


manded 
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manded by the Conſtable of 
France, and poſted to the ut- 


moſt advantage, their men in 


full health, treth, and better 
acoutered than the Engliſh, 
who, to the diſadvantage of 


being .hemmed in, had the 
greater part of their men dil. 


ordered for want;of food and 
good accommodations; their 
leader however was not ex- 
ceeded in renown by any man. 
The French thought them- 
ſelves ſo ſecure of victory, 
that . they ſcoffingly ſent to 
knaw what ranſom King Hen- 
ry would give; be — 
the morrow would ſhew who 
had occaſion to provide ran; 
ſom. The enemy ſpent the 
night in rejoicing and feaſt- 
ing, whilſt. the Engliſh were 
Rarpenins their arrows and 
635. E 2 trim- 
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E 
trimming their bows. In the 
morning the French took the 
held, thronging who ſhould 
be foremolt, as to certain vic- 
tory; and as they were chief- 
ly horſe, King Henry com- 
manded two hundred bowmen 
to plant themſelves in a mea- 
dow ſecured by a ditch and 
under cover of buſhes, hav- 
ing ſtakes pointed at each 
end to plant againſt the ap- 
proaches of the horſes. The 
reſt of his army he ranged in 
array, placing the men at 
arms in the main body, and 
the archers on each ſide; the 
vanguard, conſiſting ſolely of 
archers, was led by the Duke 
of Vork. Before the battle 
degan, the King ſpoke theſe 

words: © Worthy loldiers, 


and faithful companiona, | we 
are 


1 


are now going into the field 
of honour, exert yourlelves 
to the utmoſt, tbat ages may 
know what the bow, lance, 
axe, and ſword, can do in the 
hands of valiant men.“ When 
he had done, the army gave 
a ſhout, and ihe archers in'the 
ambuſh darkened the air with 
their arrows, few of which 
were ſhot in vain; at the ſame 
time the main battle advanc- 
ing, with ſuch courage had 
the King's words inſpired 
them, that though before they 
could ſcarcely bend their 
bbws, tley were now able to 
draw their Ferdl long Arrows 
tothe head. The French 
Horſe charged the archers, 
who fixed: Weir ſtakes, aud 
.xetifing behind them, were 
ſecure, and made tertible 
915 E 3 flaughter 
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laughter of their enemies, the 
greater part of whole troops 
Sturned their backs and fled. 
»The battle was a ſhort time 
maintained by the French ge- 
neral and leaders, who con- 
rageoufly died, like men, on 
their enemies points, rather 
- thin: diſhonourably retreat. 
: Before:evening the field was 
:ctear; and no enemy to be 
ſeen. King Henry deman- 
ded the name of the place, 
and being anſwered Agin- 
court, replied, © Let this bat- 
tle be called by poſterity, The 
Battle of Agiagougt.” 


„ 


7 Sade; battle of aps, 
e King Richard III. 


I the Earl of Richmond, f- 
| terwards 
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terwards King Henry the Se. 


venth, there were bowmen on 


both ſides,” who were ra nged 


in front, and began the Bat. 
tle; the! Duke of Norfolk 
commanded thoſe on the ſide 
-of King Richard, - and the 


Earl of Oxford was captain 


of the Earl's af chers In Boſ- 
worth field was found, not 
many years ſince, the flock 
Of a croſs bow curiouſly: car- 


ved: the figure of which is 
. engraved in the Gentleman” * 


en 
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King Henry the Seventh 


inſtituted a band of archers 
to guard his perſon, under the 
title of Yeomen of the Guard. 
This: band is at preſent eſtab- 
liſhed; 


4 
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liſhed; but they are 151 arm 
| 85 with” rds and a kind of 
rts, inſtead of bows.— 


til, to keep up the memory 
of "their predeceflors” f{kill, 
they anhually practice ſhoot- 

ing wich bow and arrows, 3 
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; AF D. 1513, | James, King 


9 fScolland; invaded the Eng- | 
Iſh. borders. The Earl of 

Surry, Lieutenant in the 
north, advanced to meet him, 
with 26 ,Q00 men; under the 
Eaxl, Sir Edward Stanley 
commanded a reſeryed band 


1 fthree companies of archers. 


he battle (Which happened 
51 Fl lodden held), was ody, 
<2 te rminated in the total de- 
5 the Scots, whole King, 


with 


5 
with the Archbiſhop, of St. 
Andrews, two Abbots, twelve 
Earls, and ſeventeen Lords, | 
were ſlain in the battle. The 
next day the body of King 
James was diſcovered among 
the dead, covered with 
wounds, and his ſides ſtuck 
full of arrows. Notwith- 
ſtanding he was fo disfigured, 
he was known by the Lord 
Dacres, and honourably | bu- 
ried as a valiant warrior, in 
the mae of Shene, in 
nge 

% * * 


— 


W Henry vIII. and his 
Queen Catherine came from 
Greenwich to Shooters-hill 
one May-day, vhere they 


vere, received by 200 archers 
| "7 had 


1 J 


clad in green, with a captain 
perſonating Robin Hood, who 
firll ſhewed the King the {kill 
of his archers 3 in ſhooting, a- 
ter which the ladies were con- 
duft-d into the wood an 
feaſt. d with veniſon and wine, 
in arbors and þooths adorned 
with line, Rage den 172 


| „ * * 8 


King Charles the Firſt, en- 
couraged and enjoined the 
practice of bowmanry, and 
afterwards ſubſcriptions were 
opened for eſtabliſhing a 
company of archers for the 
ſervice of the Parliament. 


* % 


The 


3 
The ufe of the bow has ſince 


the invention of gun owder, 


gradually deereafed ; hut ar 


chery has lately been drawn 
from obſcurity, by focieties of 
the nobility and gentry, who 


honour the memory of their 
anceſtors fo far as to patro- 


nize a fetence' by which they 
attained o much renown. | 


? 
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'HE company of Bow- 
yers, that is, wig 


A conſidering the uſe of 
the bow hath added much to 
the honour of the Engliſh, 
ſpreading their fame to dil- 
tant parts, one would be apt 


to imagine were of great an- 
tiquity ; yet they were not in- 


corporated till the 21ſt year 


of King James I. 
© 4.0 * 


The company of cha 
(i. e. manufatturers of arrows) 
were ſeparate from the Bow- 
yers, though there is no great 
reaſon to ſeparate bows from 
arrows. But beſides theſe 


two trades dependent on ar- 
chery, 


. 49 3 


chery, there were two more; 
namely, Stringers and Arrow- 


head makers. About the ygar 


# 


1670, theſe ſeveral trades chn- 


Junctively preſented a peti- 
tion to the Lord Treaſurer, 
ſtiling themſelves the decay ed 
companies c of Bowyers,Fletch- 
ers, Stringers, and Arrow 
bead makers; they ha peti- 
tioned the Queen 'before, 

about the loſs they ſuſtained, 

on account of the diſcontinu- 
ance of archery. Hereupon 
a a commiſſion was granted to 
the heads of the companies of 
awyers and_Fletchetrs,. for 


E181 


enforcing. the ule of the bow 


according. to the laws of the 
13 10 


„„ 5 


* 1376, one Ralph 


x F ne endeavoured to mondg- 
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Wo, 
ſelf; he ſet forthin a writing, 
that archery would be upheld 
by three eſpecial things: 1 


The puting down unlawful 
games, 2 The ſetting up and 


repairing the butts and marks, 
3 A plentiful proviſion of bows 


and arrows at a low price. 
His aim was to get veſted with 
the enforcement of the com- 


miſſion for 21 years, and to 


be authoriſed to compel thole 


who were without -bows to 
purchaſe them of him at a ſta- 


| tute price, whereby they 
might be not only compelled, 


but alſo allured to exerciſe 


_ _ themſelves, and keep up the 


Butts. 
There was a ſtatute made 


Anno 1541, 33d. Hen. 8, for 


the maintenance and * 


of ä in the long bow. 
The 


1 } 


The foundations of the a- 
bove petitions, &c. were built 
upon this ſtatute ; as was alſo 
the commiſſion in 1570, where- 
in commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed in every county to 
promote archery, and exa- 
mine if all perſons, for them- 
ſelves and dependants, had 
a ſufficient quantity of bows, 
arrows, &c. But for all this 

commiltion to reform abuſes, 
the art in many places was as 
little uſed as ever. Upon 
this, there was another com- 
miſſion iſſued the next year, 
requiring a return of the 
names of ſuch perſons as had 
not complied with the act; 
alſo a liſt of ſuch towns and 
villages as had fince the firſt 
commiſſion - uſed and pro- 
moted ſhooting. _ 
| TI For. 
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"ec For the ſupply of this na-. 
tion antiently with bow ſtaves 
made of yew, the Italian mer- 
chants, by an old ſtatute, pro- 
vided in Edward the Fourth's 

time, were bound to bring 
bow ſtaves into England. 

One Middlemore had a com- 
miſſion from the Queen to 
ſee the performance of this 
ſtatute; the penalty whereof, 
by his officer, one Wanton, 
Vas required now of the Ita- 
lian merchants, and particu- 
larly of one Diogenes Fran- 
ciſchini, and other merchants 
of Venice, who were fain to 
make a complaint, by way of 
petition to the Lord Treaſu— 
rer, ſhewing, that this bring- 
ing of bow ſtaves was a mat- 
ter of long time not uſed, and 


lo nat provided for by them 
the 
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the Italian merehants; and 
alſo became impoſſible; for 
that the cuntry from whence 
bow ftaves were had in King 
Edward the Fourth's days, 


had heen in the Turks' poſ- 


ſeſſion, and none were with= 
in any of their trades; ſo that 


they could not perform that 


which then might have been, 
nor did know any ſuch courſe 
of traffiek, haw to come by 
them; but was a matter whol- 
ly diſcontinued, as impoſſible. 

« Yet in former times, to 
ſupply this defect in our coun- 
try, the Italian merchants 
touched at Spain, where they 
took in bow ſtaves. The peo- 


ple of Caſtile purpoſely de- 


ſtroyed their woods, and pro- 
vided by law that no ſuch 
wood as yew ſhould be pre- 

FT 0 ſerved. 


OE 

ſerved. But notwithſtanding 
It was urged by one Wanton 
aforeſaid, that theſe Italians 
ſhould be compelled to bring 
in bow ſtaves from the parts 
adjoining to Venice and there- 
abouts, becauſe the fineſt and 
beſt yew came from thence, 
and becauſe their trading for 
bow ſtaves with that people 
would encourage them to che- 
Tiſh and plant that wood, as 


they did vines and corinths; 
UE is, for traffick e | 


. * * * 
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O WS, arrows, &c. are 


frequently uſed in He- 
raldry ; moſt likely given to 


perſons ſkilful 'in the uſe of 


them. ' I will give a few ex- 
amples from among the no- 
| bility of _ "Oey kingdoms, 


of the Engliſh nobility. 


The L Duke of N orfolk, on 
his bend, between fix ctofew 
lets, bears an eſcutcheon 
charged with a demi lion 
peirced in the mouth with an 
arrow, within a double treſ- 
ſure flory and counterflory. 
This was an addition to the 
coat of his Grace's anceſtor: 
the Earl of Surry; who com- 

manded. 


„„ 
manded at Flodden- field, as 
before related, and given to 
him on that occaſion, bein 
Find of the royal arms of Seot- 

The Marquis. af Saliſbury, 
has for his creſt ſix arrows girt 
with a belt, and over them a 
morion, or ſteel cap. 


The creſt of Lord Grey. =. 


Wilton is three arrows bound 


together with a ribband. 


Lord Dorcheſter has for * 
creſt a naked arm n 


arrow. 


8 * #% 


Of the Scots nobility, 
The Earl of Aberdeen has 


for his creſt a pair of arms 
In the att, of ſhooting with a 
bow 


= 
bow and arrow. This is as 
complete a repreſentation of 


archery as I ever "__ with 1 in 


arms. 
Lord Elphinffone's ſup- 


. 


porters are, two ſavage men, 


with an arrow in one hand. 
» # * * 


Among he Iriſh nobility 
there are more examples than 
either among the Engliſh or 


Seen 
Earl of Beſborough's creſt, 


three arrows entwined. by a 


ſnake. 

Earl of Moria's ſupporters 
are two archers with a bow in 
one hand and quivers at their 
backs. 

Earl Bective has for his 
creſt an armed arm holding 
an arrow. Earl 


i 
| 
i 
: 
| 
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Earl of Portarlington has 
three arrows in his ſhield. 
Earl of Carhampton's dex- 
ter ſupporter is an armed man 
with a bow in his right hand 
and a quiver at his back. 

Viſcount Valentia has a 
blackamoor armed, having a 
bow in his left hand, for a ſi- 
niſter ſupporter. © 

Viſcount Ranelagh has the 
ſame creſt as the Earl Bec» 
tive, © 

Viſcount Glerawley's fi- 
niſter ſupporter is the fame as 
Viſcount Valentia's. 


Lord Shuldham has for his 


dexter ſupporter a negro with 


a bow in his right hand and a 
quiver at his back. = 
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The 
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The Baronetal family of 


Hales have three arrows for 


arms, and an armed arm hold- 


Ing an arrow for a creſt. 
Sir Martin Bowes, who was 
Mayor of London, 37th Hen. 
8, A. D. 1545, bare three 


| bois bent, and on a chief a 


ſwan, having an annulet in 
his bill, between two leopard, 8 
faces. 


arms are three arrows. 


The company of Apothe- 


caries bare Apollo armed with 
a bow and arrow beſtriding a 
Python. 


* * * 8 


The company of Fletchers 
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Review of that fart of Captain 
Groſe's © TrEATISE: ON 
ANCIENT ARMOUR AND 
Wearons,” which relates 
to Archery. 3 


*The bow is a weapon of 
the moſt remote antiquity; we 
read of them in Holy Writ as 
being in uſe in the very early 
ages of the world; and in the 
Aſiatic nations it was much 
eſteemed, and ſtill continues 
to be a principal weapon. 
© Bows were of different 
forms; ſometimes of two 

arches connetted in the mid- 
dle by a ſtraight piece; and 
ſometimes making one uni- 
form curve, like the Engliſh 
bows of the preſent time. 


They were chiefly made of 
wood, 


1 


wood, of which yew was 
deemed the beſt; aſh, elm, 
ant witch haſel were allo uſed. 

Accordiz g to ſome of our an- 


cient hiſtorians; the bow was 
introduced into England by 
the Ne ormans : who therewith 


gained the battle of Haſtings. 


But be this .as it map, 5 5 
well known that ſoon aftef it's 


introduction it became the fa- 
vourite weapon of the pedple, ; 


and by conſtant pratlice the 


_ Engliſh were allowed to be 
the heſt archers in Zope >, 


and from time to time divers 


acts of parliament were made 
to enforce the praftice of 
_ archery, to procure 707 

of bov-ſtaves from foreign 


countries, to oblj ge the a 
1 thakers to "8 caref U in 
ing and tempering their 
GGG 


„„ 


work, and to furniſh the diſ- 
tant counties with bowyers, 

fletchers, and arrow makers. 
Every man under the age 

of ſixty, except eccleſiaſtics 
and judges, was directed to 
exerciſe the art of ſhooting in 
the long bow ; and fathers, 
governors, and maſters, to 
bring up the children under 
their care in the uſe thereof. 
Every man having a boy or 
boys in his houſe, was to pro- 
vide for each of them, above 
the age of ſeven, and under 
that of ſeventeen years, a bow 
and two ſhafts: if ſervants, 
the coſt of the bow and arrows 
might be deducted out of 
their wages. | 
The inhabitants of all ci- 
ties and towns were "ordered 
to make butts, and to keep 
them 


T4 ! 


them in repair, under a pe- 


nalty of twenty ſhillings per 
month, and to exerciſe theme 
ſelves in ſhooting at them on 


holidays, And hence it is 
that we derive the vreſent 


names of ſundry places, as 
Newington Butts, Brentford 
Butts, &c. 5 
Arrows were anctently 
made of reeds, afterwards of 
cornel wood, and occafion- 
ally of every ſpecies of wood, 


but aſh was eſteemed the beſt ; 


they were reckoned by 
ſheaves, and a ſheaf con- 
ſiſted of twenty-four arrows. 


They were carried in a qui- 


ver, (called alſo an arrow- 
caſe) which ſerved for the 
ſtore; thoſe for immediate 
uſe were worn in the girdle. 


(> 2 Tho. 
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The length of our antient 
bows was Ne ſix, feet ; 
but a gentleman now of the 


W255 


Archers Club, infarmed Cap- 
17 in 90615 We "Ile. beſt 


-2.4 


e 


ngth. for a bow. is fie feet 
e inches TIrom 'NOCK 10 
nock, and that of an arrow 
two feet three inches; tho' 
they were formerly a cloth ell 
long. Our author is very 
diffuſe upon the ſybje of 
bous and arrows, and the 
ſtatutes reſpecting them, to 
whoſe work the curious are 
referred for that matter, for 

which the plan before them 


cannot find room. 


« The croſs bow was an of- _ 
fenfive weapon, which con- 
ſiſted of a bow faxed on the 
of a ſort * Raft, or we 

' of. 
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of wood, which the ſtring of 
the bow, when unbent, croſ- 
ſed at right angles. Croſs 
bows not only ſhot arrows, 
but alſo darts, ſtones, and 
leaden balls. They were 
made of wood, horn, or ſteel, 
and the Engliſh had two ſorts 
in uſe, the one ſort called 
Latches, the other Prodds : 
theſe inſtruments would kill 
point blank from forty to ſix- 
ty yards diſtance, and when 
elevated, above eight ſcore.” 


VV 


A few 1 on the ac-_ 


coutrements of an archer will 


not be here amiſs; the bow. 


and arrow have been ſuffici- 
_ ently treated of before. The 
other chief accoutrement is 

G q uſually 


* 
* 
* 
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uſually the Bugle Horn, or 
Belt Horn. The antiquity 
of this inſtrument is very re- 
mote, the ules of it ſeveral : 

the learned Mr. Pegge men- 
tions the following in a tract 
read before the Antiquarian 


| Society and publiſhed in their 


ſecond vol. of Archaeologia: 
„Drinking Horns, Hunting 
Horns, Horns for ſummon- 
ing the people, or of a mixed 

kind. . 


2 „„ * 

The Horn belonging to 
Corpus Chriſti College, Cam- 
bridge, though ſhaped like 
the Bugle Horn, was cer- 
tainly a Drinking Horn; it 


originally belonged to the 
N of Corpus Chriſti, who 


were 85 


— 


| 

T- 8p 71] | 

were founders of the College, | 

and this horn was preſented _ | 
to the guild by Alderman 
John Goldcorne, A. D. 1347. 

| It had once a cover, which | 

has been long ſince loſt.— | 

The arms of the College are | 
upon the large end, and the 

head at the other end is pro- | 
bably that of wine Edward 

on Third. | 


„„ 


- The Borſtal Horn was an 
Hunting Horn. “ King Ed- 
ward the Confe ſſor had a royal | 
palace at Brill, or Brehul, in | 
Bucks, to which he often re- 1 
tired, for the pleaſure of hunt- 
ing in his foreſt of Bern wood. | 
This foreſt, it is ſaid, was 
_ infeſted by a wild boar, 
which | 


1 


which was at laſt ſlain by one 
Nigel, a huntſman, who pre- 
ſented the boar's head to the 
King; and for a reward, the 
King gave to him one hyde of 
arable land, called Derehyde, 
and a wood called Hulewood, 
with the cuſtody of the foreſt | 
of Bernwood, to hold to him 
and his heirs per unum cornu, 
quod eſe charta predifie fo- 
reſtc. Upon this ground Ni— 
gel built a lodge or manſion- 
houſe, called Boreſtall, in me- 
mory of the flain boar. For 
proof of this, in a large fo- 
lio vellum book, containing 
tranſcripts of charters and evi- 
dences relating to this eſtate. 
(ſuppoſed to have been writ- 
ten in or before the reign of 
Henry the Sixth), is a rude 


_ delineation of the ſite of Bore- 
ſtall 


| 
| 
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de lis, has , 
ſerved by the Lordi of Boxes ; 


(6 1. 


ſtall houſe. and manor, and ; 


under it tho figure of -a man 


preſenting, on his knees, to 


the King the head of à boar 


on the point of a ſword, and 


the King returning to him a 


Re” coat nf arms A * faſ.. Ca + 


_— —— — hoe 22. 289 4 8 4 was Fs 


between two creſcents, and 
2 norn vert, as . in 
the plate.“ 


„ original hdcn, - tipt 


at each end with filver gilt, 


fitted with wreaths.of leather 
to hang about the: neck, with 
en old-braſsfeal Ting, 2'plate 
of braſs withthe ſculpture of 
an horn, and ſeveral lefſer 


plates of filver gilt, with nh 
Kan along 


ſtall under the name bf Ni- 


gel's 2 and 1 is now (1773) 
WE 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


E 


in the poſſeſſion of John 
Aubrey, Eſq,” 


1*—' * # 


The Tutbury horn, “ con- 
ſidering the nature of the 
owner's or bearer's offices, is 
n in ſtrument of ſummons. 
The poſts or offices conveyed 
by the horn, were thoſe of 
Feodary, or Bailiff in Fee, 
Eſcheator, Coroner, and clerk 

of the Market, of the Honour 
of Tutbury ;” and this horn 
was uſed (moſt like) as the 
bell is now for the commence- 
ment and diſcontinuance of 
the market. © The horn is 
white with a black tip, and 
on occaſion intended to be 


worn. "IH 
| The 


1 % %$% * 


The Puſey 1 is one of 


the mixed kind—by it the 


family of Puſey hold the ma- 
nor of that name, in the 
county of Berks, given of 
old to their anceſtor by Ca- 
nute the Daniſh King. The 
horn belonged to an ox — 
round the middle is“ a ring 


of ſilver gilt, mounted on two. 


hounds' feet.” On the ring 
is this inſcription: 


Kyng  Knownde ger 
CUvyllyam Pewſe 

This Horne to holde by 
thy lond. 


At the leſſer extremity is a 
Icrew SO) in the * of 
| an 


* 
an hound's head of filver gilt. 
When this was taken out it 
anſwered the purpoſe of 


ſounding, and when ſcrewed 
in it ſerved t to drink out of. 
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The late encouragement 
Archery has met with in this 
country demands a fmall lite- 
. tribute; and as 1 was 

very ighorant of the modern 
inftifutions, k purpoſely en- 
tered into a converſation with 
a gentleman well informed 
on. the ſubje&—a member of 
one of the ſocieties at preſent 
eſtabliſhed: 
The firſt da of a modern 

ſociety of Archers was up- 
Wards of twehty years ago; 

inſtituted under the. title of 
Finſbury 
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Finſbury Archers, now obſo- 
lete, not more than two of 
the members are at preſent in 
being; one of which, Mr. 
Conſtable, is at preſent con- 
ſidered as Father of Archers; 
and if numerous prize ar- 
rows, &c. won by him ought 
to confer that title, it is un- 
doubtedly his. 
The late Sir Aſhton Lever 
was the cauſe of the revival of 
the ſcience, and the ſociety. 
of Toxophilites owe their 
origin to him. Many other 
inſtitutions roſe under differ- 
ent titles, as, the Hatfield 
- Archers, under the patronage 
of Lady Saliſbury ; ; the Royal 
Britiſh Bowmen, which ſo- 
ciety ſhot for the prizes given 
by. His Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, on the 3d 
H e 


1 74 ] 
of September, 1790. The 


ladies prize, a gold medallion, 


was won by Lady Cunliff; 
and the gentleman's, a filver 
bugle horn, was gained by 


Re. Heſketh, Eſq. 


The Caledonian, or Edin- 


borough Archers (the moſt 


numerous of any ſociety, be- 
ing above nine hundred in 


number), at whoſe grand 


match in 1789 Lord Ayles- 


ford attended, and the fame 


of his dexterity was blown ſo 
high, that the Caledonian 


band dreaded the iſſue of the 


encounter. Mr. Gray, the 
writer to the ſignet, who is an 
incomparable ſhot, won the 
prize. 


The Royal Company of 


Archers in the month of Au- 
guſt, TAIT: ſhot on the banks 


of 


N * — Tur nt , - — 
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of the Tweed for the antient 
arrow belonging to the town 
of Peebles, when Lord Eli- 
bank gained the prize. 

The Loyal Archers aſ- 
ſembled on St. George's day, 
at Lewiſham, to conteſt for 
the prize, which was won by 
W. Foſter, Eſq. 

The Yorkſhire Archers, at 
their September meeting, ſhot 
for their medals; the gold 
medal was gained by W. Lee, 
Eſq. and the two ſilver me- 

dals by J. Dixon, and J. P. 
Neville, Eſqrs. The Count- 
eſs of Mexbro' preſided as 
patroneſs, and Earl ae 
lam as patron. | 

The Bowmen of Chery 
Chace are a ſociety formed 
in Northumberland; the pa- 
wen the Duke of that county, 

H 2 who 


E 
who preſented them with a 
filver arrow. 


Other ſocieties bear the 
following appellations: 


Royal Kentiſh Bowmen, 
Robin Hood Bowmen, 
John of Gaunt Bowmen, 
W oodmen of Arden, 
| Woodmen of Hornſey, 
 Henault Foreſters, _- 
_ Surry Archers, 
Southampton Archers, 
And ſeveral others, which I 
omit, not through deſign, but 
want of information. = 
The annual meeting of all 
the Archers in England is 
held on Blackheath. 
The only books publiſhed 
on Archery (my friend in- 
formed me of) are, Wood's 


Bowman's Glory, and Aſ- 
cam's 


3 
cam's Toxophilus; the former 
about a century ago, the latter 
near thirty years. 

The manufactory for im- 
plements of Archery is at 
Leiceſter Houſe, eſtabliſhed 
by Mr. Wang 


24 * * 


This extract from the rules 
and orders of one of the above 
| ſocieties will ſerve as a gene- 
ral deſcription of their uni- 
form. 

*« That every member of 
this ſociety ſhall provide him- 
ſelf a Uniform, and neceſſary 
Accoutrements for Shooting, 
which ſhall conſiſt of a green 
coat, white waiſtcoat and 
breeches, with metal buttons, 


having the arrow and bugle 
al horn 


„„ 

horn engraved thereon, a 
black hat, green and white 
feather, white ſtockings, half 
boots, a buff. coloured leather 
belt, with a pouch and green 
taſſel, and black leather brace. 

© That no. member be al- 
lowed to ſhoot at a General 
Meeting, unleſs he is dreſſed 
in his uniform and accoutre- 
ments complete, nor at any 
other meeting, unleſs in his 
uniform coat and waiſtcoat. 
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Page 3 Line 4 dele comma after Diodorus 
8 — 10 for ſeige read ſiege „ 


— 21 for do. r. do. 


10 — 18 for ſagitourm r. ſagittorum 


12 — 4 for extremeties r. extremi- 
ties | 
— 8 for Curiaſses r. Cuiraſses 


21 —— 3 dele comma after Godfrey 


24 — 7 for ſcortched r. ſcorched 
27 —— 14 for peirced r. pierced ' 
50 — 4 for puting r. putting 

70 — Gr. an inſtrument 
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